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Remarks on the Propriety of offering a bounty 
for the Productions of Freedom. 


In a letter recently received, a correspond- 
ent wishes my opinion whether it would be 
right to offer a beunty for all cotton and other 
articles now the production of slave labour, 
which shall hereafter be produced by the 
labour of liberated slaves. 

The writer appears apprehensive that such 
an offer would be an attempt to effect a de- 
sirable object by improper means; would be 
an effort to advance the cause of religion and 
virtue by an appeal to the evil passions of 
our nature. , 

In order to answer this enquiry correctly 
we may first consider, whether the desire of 
gain is necessarily an evil one. The apostle, 
indeed, has informed us that the love of money 
is the root of all evil. This text, however, 
properly understood, does not, in my appre- 
hension, condemn the use of reasonable and 
honest endeavours to provide for our wants. 
Nor does it condemn the use of money as a 
convenient medium of exchange. It is the 
love of it,—assigning to money, or to any 
thing which money will purchase, a place in 
our affections, which ought to be reserved for 
a higher object. If any man love the world 
the love of the Father is not in him. But if 
we use the world without abusing it, and 
keep the desire of worldly advantages always 
in subjection to our higher duties, it appears 
to me that this desire is not evil. 

Again, we may observe that under the an- 
cient dispensations, the promises which were 
offered as stimulants to virtue, were nearly 
all of a temporal nature. Throughout the 
writings of Moses we scarcely ever meet with 
any other promises than those which relate to 
the present world. ‘The people were taught 
to look to divine approbation as a motive to 








share of worldly prosperity. We are not re- 
quired to be*ignorant of this, nor to prevent 
the young from knowing it. But if we an- 


nounce this fact, we are virtually holding up 


the prospect of worldly success as one of the 


motives to moral and religious rectitude. If 


the a had thought that was wrong he 
i ye iy sy left the declaration 
behi=4 him, that godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come. 

But to come a little nearer to the question 
proposed by my correspondent; I would ob- 
serve, that there are doubtless many who 
hold slaves because they inherit them from 
their parents, and have been taught to consi- 
der them as their property, who are not en- 
tirely satisfied of the rectitude of slaveholding, 
and yet find their opinion of their own rights 
so intimately associated with the possession 
of their slaves, that they cannot easily disen- 
tangle the connection. Such as these may 
consider the retention of their property as a 
duty which they owe to their families; and, 
viewing their slaves as their property, they 
may even question their right to divest them- 
selves of them. I can easily believe that 
many of those who have grown up in the 
midst of slavery, when they reflect seriously 
on the subject, find themselves perplexed 
with an apprehension of opposite duties—that 
of rendering to their sable dependents the 
rights of humanity, and that of providing for 
their own families. 

To persons thus circumstanced, the pro- 


spect of a higher price for the productions of | 


their slave labour, on condition that those 
slaves were converted into freemen, might 
operate as an auxiliary to virtue. The offer 
of a bounty mi 
liberating their slaves without reducing their 
families to poverty. If there are those who 
are burdened with the trammels of slavery, 
who believe the practice to be intrinsically 
wrong, and yet do not see how their families 
are to be supported by any other means; | 
should consider it an act of kindness to en- 
courage them, by a bounty, to break at once 
the shackles of their slaves, and risk the con- 
sequences of what they would regard as a 
doubtful and dangerous experiment. 

It may be apprehended, and probably with 
justice, that the number of masters embraced 
in the above description bears a small pro- 


virtue, but the fruit of that approbation is de-| portion to the whole. It is to be feared that 
scribed as a worldly advan From this|a large part of those who support the slavery 
we may reasonably infer that the hope of|of the south seldom reflect seriously on the 
worldly advantage is not in itself a vicious | subject; but continue to hold their slaves for 
motive to actin. the sake of gain, without much regard to the 

We may alsu observe that those who pur-| justice of the case. Would it be right to 
sue the path of moral rectitude and religious | hold up to persons of that character the hope 
integrity, seldom fail to enjoy a comfortable|of greater advantage by converting their 





slaves wholly for the sake of gain, without 
regard to justice, would be necessarily ren- 
dered more virtuous by emancipating them, 
if he was led to the act of emancipation by 
no other motive than the hope of a greater 
gain. Yet, in respect of the slaves, the effect 
would be the same as if they had owed their 
freedom to a nobler motive. And if the libe- 
ration of all the slaves in our land could be 
effected in this manner, I have no doubt, the 
cause of virtue would be promoted by it. In 
case the masters throughout the Union could 
be sufficiently impressed with a conviction of 
the injustice of slaveholding to break the 
yoke.as a sacrifice to virtue, a much greater 
good would unquestionably be done, than if 
their liberation was effected for the purpose 
of deriving a larger profit from their labour ; 
yet, even upon the latter principle, the ex- 
tinction of slavery, compared with its inde- 
finite continuance, would be a positive good. 
There are numerous moral as well as phy- 
sical evils, which are nurtured by slavery ; 
and these would be swept away by the re- 
moval of their cause, whether that removal 
was effected by religious or by selfish motives. 
This, it may be said, is reasoning from con- 
sequences, rather than from principles; but 
the true method of reasoning on questions of 
a moral or religious nature is to proceed from 
principles to their results. It is certainly ne- 
cessary, in judging what course we ought to 
pursue, to examine the principles and motives 
of our actions, and never be led to act in op- 
position to sound moral principles by any 
prospect of consequent advantage. If our 
own motives are sound, we may, I think, 


t show the possibility of | adopt such methods of attaining our object 


as are likely to succeed; provided those me- 
thods are not calculated to vitiate the actions 
or motives of others. 

Now, if we offer a bounty for the produc- 
tions of free jabour, with a view of effecting 
the abolition of slavery, by the agency of the 
masters themselves, and consequently in a 
peaceable manner, I see nothing objection- 
abie in the motive or the means, so far as we 
are concerned. We are giving a little of our 
property for the purpose of removing a great 
moral and political evil. But do we not ap- 
peal to the sordid passions of others? I have 
already intimated that a desire of gain is not 
necessarily evil. To offer to another a pro- 
spect of gain, as the price of an act which 
in itself is wrong, would unquestionably be 
wrong. But to offer such a motive to the 
performance of an act which we think ought 
to be performed, and which we think it wrong 
to omit, cannot be considered as presenting a 
temptation to evil. 














One of the arguments which the advocates 
of emancipation sometimes apply to the. 
sessors of slaves, is that the labour of slaves 
is less profitable than that of freemen. If we 
show the slaveholder that his temporal inte- 
rest would be promoted by the emancipation 
of his slaves, we do not apprehend that we 
are impeaching the correctness, or impairing 
the force, of those arguments which are ad- 
dressed to the conscientious. When Adam 
Smith demonstrated that slave labour was 
dearer than free, he was not deemed an oppo- 
nent of generalemancipation. When the friends 
of the cause of humanity in Great Britain were 
labouring to effect the abolition of the African 
slave trade, ‘Thomas Clarkson undertook an 
elaborate work in which he proved the impolicy 
of the trade. And I do not discover that his 
labour in this case was even supposed to be 
misapplied. Now, if we are justified in prov- 
ing to the slaveholders that a just and liberal 
policy towards their slaves would be pro- 
motive of their own temporal advantage, | 
do not see why we may not make it more 
conspicuously advantageous by acts as well 
as prove it by words. 

f a bounty on the productions of freedmen 
could be offered of sufficient extent to make a 
sensible impression on the great mass of 
southern slavery, I should be willing to unite 
in the plan, and add my small contribution 
towards carrying it into effect. It appears 
to me that such an offer would be an appeal 
to-the consciences as well as the interests of 
the southern planters. It must be obvious 
that cotton, or other productions of the slave- 
cultured soil, can be of no more value to the 
consumer, when cultivated by freemen, than 
when raised by the labour of slaves. The 
bounty would then manifestly be a sacrifice 
of interest to the cause of justice and hu- 
manity. This offer would be an argument 
ad: hominem to prove the sincerity of those 
who made it. 

I have no doubt that the cultivation of our 
tropical. productions by the labour of free- 
men, if carried on to a sufficient extent to 
affect the general market, would soon prove 
that slave labour cannot compete on equal 
terms with that of the free. Hence the 
holders of slaves would be compelled, from 
motives of interest, to break the yoke and let 
the oppressed: go free. The offer of a bounty 
might probably accelerate this condition of 
things. But when these two kinds of labour 
are brought into fair competition, a bounty 
will soon cease to be necessary. The inha- 
bitants of the British West Indies have been 
in the habit of demanding a bounty on their 
productions, to enable them to compete with 
the producers of the same articles in the 
East; in other words, they required the as- 
sistance of parliament to enable them to sus- 
tain the expense of their slave cultivation. 
As by the law of 1834 slavery is to cease in 
1840 throughout the islands subject to Great 
Britain, it is not improbable that when the 
new system shall be fairly introduced, and 
have had time to produce its full effect, our 

southern planters, if they still cling to their 
present plan, will find occasion to solicit a 
bounty, in the shape of commercial restric- 


pos-|to them and the British islands, in order to 


tion, upon the productions which are common 


compete with the less expensive labour of a 
free population. E. L 
eae 


MILITARY EXACTIONS. 


The memorial of the Society of Friends re- 
lative to military requisitions, addressed to the 
convention of delegates appointed to revise the 
present constitution of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, has already been inserted in “The 
Friend,” (See Vol. X. page 347.) The ad- 
dress below of the committee appointed to pre- 
sent the memorial, and'subsequently offered to 
the convention, is an appropriate appendage to 
that document, and a clear exposition of the 
reasonableness and justice of the claims there- 
in asserted. 


To the Members of the Convention elected to 
revise the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 


The committee appointed to present the 
memorial of the religious Society of Friends, 
on the subject of military requisitions, having 
had very little opportunity, at the time their 
memorial was submitted, to enforce or explain 
their views in relation to military demands, 
now take the liberty of presenting to the mem- 
bers, severally, a few explanations of their 
principles, and the principles of those whom 
they represent; in order that the convention 
may understand the ground on which they ask 
for themselves, and for all others who are 
conscientiously scrupulous of contributing to 
the prosecution of war, an entire exemption 
from military penalties and demands. 

In the first place we would observe, that 
the first minister in the Society, in the early 
periods of his ministry, distinctly and unequi- 
vocally professed a belief, that the practice of 
war was inconsistent with the principles and 
tenor of the Christian religion. About the 
twenty-seventh year of his age, and third of 
his ministry, he was strenuously urged to ac- 
cept a commission in the parliamentary army ; 
but he rejected the offer as inconsistent with 
his religious principles, and suffered nearly six 
months’ imprisonment, in a filthy jail, on ac- 
count of his refusal. From that time to the 
present, the Society of Friends have always 
believed that wars and fightings are inconsist- 
ent with the nature of the Messiah’s reign. 
Amidst the plots and struggles for power, by 
which the history of the nations where they 
reside has been marked, they have still pro- 
fessed and maintained the same doctrine. They 
have submitted peaceably to the governments 
which have been placed over them; but have 
taken no part in setting them up or pulling 
them down, by military force. When subject- 


In the second place we would observe, that 


the rights of conscience are in their nature 
unalienable ; and that every act of govern- 
ment, which abridges or destroys them, is an 
usurpation, not a legitimate exercise of autho- 
rity. This is clearly attested in the present 
bill of rights, which declares that ‘no human 
authority can in any case whatever, control 
or interfere with the rights of conscience.” If 
it is asked, what is meant by conscience—we 
answer: By conscience we mean that appre- 
hension and persuasion a man has of his duty 
to God ; and the liberty of conscience we plead 
for, is a free and open profession, and unmo- 
lested exercise of that duty. Such a con- 
science as keeps within the bounds of morality 
in all the affairs of human life, and requires 
us to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
the world. Such a conscience, where its in- 
fluence extends, must promote the happiness 
of individuals, the stability of governments, 
and the peace of civil and religious society. 


In the charter of William Penn, granted in 


1701, we find the following declarations, in 
regard to the rights of conscience :— 


Article 1.— Because no people can be truly 


happy, though under the greatest enjoy ment of 
civil liberties, if abridged of the freedom of 
their consciences, as to their religious profes- 
sion and worship; and Almighty God, being 
the only Lord of sonaivanial 

and spirits, and the Author as well as object 
of all divine knowledge, faith, and worship, 
who only doth enlighten the minds, and per- 
suade and convince the understandings of peo- 


ather of lights 


ple ; I do hereby grant and declare, that no 
person or persons, inhabiting in this province, 
or territories, who shall confess and acknow- 
ledge one Almighty God, the Creator, Up- 
holder, and Ruler of the world, and profess 
him or themselves obliged to live peaceably 
under the civil government, shall be, in any 
ease, molested or prejudiced in his or their 
person or estate, because of his or their con- 
scientious persuasion or practice, nor be com- 
pelled to frequent or maintain any religious 
worship, place, or ministry, contrary to his or 
their mind ; nor do or suffer any other act or 
thing contrary to their religious persuasion.” 

Last article.—“ And because the happiness 
of mankind depends so much on the enjoying 
of liberty of their consciences, as aforesaid, 
I do hereby solemnly declare, promise, and 
gract, for me, my heirs and assigns, that the 
first article of this charter, relating to liberty 
of conscience, and every part and clause there- 
in, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof, shall be kept and remain, without any 
alteration, inviolably for ever.” 

This charter, we may remember, was grant- 
ed by a conspicuous member of the Society of 


ed to fines or imprisonment, on account of| Friends, when the power and administration 


their religious principles, they have patiently 
endured whatever has been imposed upon 
them; but have always refused to contri- 
bute to the prosecution of war, whatever its 
ostensible object may have been. And cer- 
tainly the experience of a hundred and eighty 
years must be admitted as amply sufficient to 
establish the sincerity of their belief, whatever 
may be thought of the correctness of their 
doctrine. 


of the government were chiefly, if not wholly, 
in the hands of members of that Society. The 
liberty thus solemnly and irrevocably guaran- 
tied, was unquestionably applicable to practice 
as well as belief; to every thing, in short, 
which could become a matter of conscience. 
In this charter the rights of conscience are 
first declared in broad and general terms ; and 
subsequently the general principle is applied 
to a particular case. But this specification 
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wialiie the foree, nor diminish the 


extent of the general declaration. A specific 


morality. Believing, as we do, that the dis- 
pensation has already commenced, in which 


disayowal, on the part of William Penn, of an|* nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 


authority to demand any military service from 
those who were conscientiously restrained from 
the use of arms, would have appeared super- 
erogatory, if not absurd ; as he could not, ¢on- 
sistently with his acknowledged principles, re- 
quire such mllitary service from any persons 
whatever. But in relation to worship, and the 
support of a disapproved ministry, the case 
was not quite so obyious. ‘The intolerance of 
that and the preceding age related chiefly 
to worship and ecelesiastical establishments. 
William Penn and his friends had suffered 
more on account of their dissent from the es- 
tablished worship, than from any other cause. 
Some of those colonists who had sought an 
asylum from persecution in the western world, 
became persecutors themselves. To secure 
the settlers of Pennsylvania against all appre- 
hension of any encroachment of their con- 
scientious rights, by himself or his successors, 
William Penn not only made a general decla- 
ration in favour of liberty of conscience, but 
gave a specific assurance, in regard to eccle- 
siastical exactions. The faith of government 
was thus solemnly pledged, for the mainte- 
nance of a complete toleration of the religious 
principles of those who were then settled, or 
might afterwards settle, in the province. Un- 
der this assurance, a large part of the pro- 
vince, now state of Pennsylvania, was settled ; 
and we conceive that the grant thus made 
could no more be revoked, without a breach 
of faith, than the title to their lands. And it 
is worthy of notice, that while William Penn 
or his fellow-professors held the reins of go- 
vernment, this engagement was faithfully ob- 
served. If any inconvenience has ever arisen 
from this grant, or its faithful observance, the 
circumstance has escaped our notice. These 
eonsiderations certainly furnish no inconsider- 
able ground for hope, that the Society of 
Friends will not, in the nineteenth century, 
be deprived of those rights, which their pre- 
decessors, on the same soil, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth, extended to every class of 
natives and emigrants. 

We however wish it to be understood, that 
we do not ask for ourselves, to the exclusion 
of others similarly conscientious, an exemption 
from military exactions. Although the So- 
ciety of which we are members have, as al- 
ready stated, always professed a testimony 
against wars and bloodshed ; yet we are con- 
vinced that this testimony is not confined to 
us, but that many serious Christians of other 
persuasions unite with us in our opinion re- 
specting the antichristian character of war. 
And we can see no reason why the sacred 
and unalienable rights of conscience should be 
restricted to any particular denomination of 
Christians. 

Thirdly, we observe :—That as we cannot, 
consistently with our conscientious persua- 
sion, contribute our personal aid in the de- 
struction of human life, so we cannot, for the 
same reason, voluntarily employ others as sub- 
stitutes. To engage another to do what we 
cannot conscientiously do ourselves, appears 
to us totally irreconcileable with Christian 


or the people learn war any more,” we cannot 
employ any part of our time in learning the 
art or diseipline of war. And to purchase, by 
pecuniary equivalent, the privilege of abstain- 
ing from military measures, would be an im- 
plicit acknowledgment that we were actuated 
rather by views of convenience, than religious 
prineiple ; and that the right of performing 
our duty to our Creator may be justly grant- 
ed or withheld, by the authority of govern- 
ment. The application of the proceeds of 
such equivalent to civil purposes, even to 
those which we fully approve, does not change 
the principle, It is the payment of an equi- 
valent, as the purchase of a religious right, 
not the purpose to which it may be applied, 
to which we conscientiously object. 

It is worthy of special notice, that from 
the first settlement of the colony until the 
year 1775, about twenty years after the mem- 
bers of our Society had chiefly withdrawn 
from the legislature, there never was a com- 
pulsive militia law enacted in Pennsylvania. 
At a previous date, it was declared, in a pre- 
amble to one of the laws, that a compulsory 
law for the purpose of raising a military force, 
was unconstitutional, and a breach of the 
privileges of the people. A measure first 
adopted in the midst of the turmoil of a revolu- 
tion, and in a highly excited state of the 
public mind, certainly furnishes a very unsafe 
precedent for its indefinite continuance under 
a settled government. 

Fourthly,—The opinion so generally em- 
braced, that it is the duty of ail the citizens 
of a state to contribute their part toward the 
general defence, appears to be founded upon 
two gratuitous assumptions, which are neither 
demonstrable nor self-evident :—To wit, That 
defensive war is not only justifiable, but may 
beeome a duty: and that the safety of the 
people depends upon military defence. 

As the first of these assumptioas is one 
from which we conscientiously dissent—the 
practical inference to which it tends cannot 
be pressed upon us, without infringing our re- 
ligious liberty. With regard to the second 
it may be fairly presumed, that if war, whe- 
ther offensive or defensive, is inconsistent 
with the spirit and tenour of the Christian 
dispensation, the wisdom and goodness of our 
Creator have provided means to maintain the 
necessary relations of civil society, without 
resorting to hostile measures. Believing, as 
we certainly do, that the Author of nature is 
the founder of Christianity, and that he is 
perfect in wisdom and power, we are con- 
vinced, that a reliance on Divine protection, 
in the performance of our duties, furnishes a 
firmer ground of hope, than any thing which 
the art or policy of man can supply. Indeed, 
the experience of Pennsylvania, as long as its 
government was administered upon principles 
purely pacific, affords conclusive testimony of 
the possibility of preserving a national exist- 
ence, even in the midst of savage tribes, with- 
out the aid of military defence. While seve- 
ral of the other colonies, which were planted 
by men of military principles, acting upon the 
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usual policy of nations, were invelved in bar- 
barous and exterminating wars, so far were 
the settlers of Pennsylvania from being over- 
run by the savage tribes, among whom they 
erected their peaceful dwellings, that the 


growth of the ince in population and 
wealth was u ly rapid. The name of 
its founder has transmitted with venera- 


tion, from age to age, among the aborigines 
of the country ; his treaties with them, sup- 
ported neither by oaths nor arms, were never 
infringed ; and it is believed, that no English 
blood was ever shed by an Indian tomahawk, 
on the land which he purchased of them. 
Here was a practical demonstration of the 
doctrine, that a peaceable demeanour, and 
the strict observance of justice, are capable 
of preserving friendship and peace, with a 
people unacquainted with the benign doc- 
trines of Christianity—whose usual avocation 
was the chase, one more nearly allied than 
any other to war, and among whom the re- 
taliation of injuries was inculcated as a reli- 
gious duty. If peace could be thus preserved, 
in the midst of such nations, surely we ought 
not to judge so meanly of the religion we 
profess, as to deny the possibility of main- 
taining it when surrounded by people pro- 
fessing a religion which breathes glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, and good 
will to men. 

If, however, the military policy should still 
be preferred, and an equivalent for personal 
service be insisted on, it may not be imperti- 
nent to enquire, whether these who abstain, 
on religious grounds, from participating in 
hostile measures or preparation, do not fur- 
nish an ample equivalent. The diffusion of 
their principles, and the influence of their ex- 
ample, must, to a greater or less extent, 
counteract the spirit of war, and incline the 
community to the preservation of peace. 
Hence, they act as a preventive of war; and 
it is certainly more eligible to prevent an 
evil, than to cure it. A community among 
whom the pacific principle is habitually pre- 
dominant, collects a moral atmosphere around 
it, in which war can hardly originate. What- 
ever security may be expected from military 
measures, it is impossible to deny that war 
is in itself an evil. It would therefore ap- 
pear to be a necessary part of a just and 
liberal policy, to encourage every effort to 
prevent its occurrence. And we cannot ra- 
tionally deny, that the diffusion of opinions, 
such as Friends have always held, must ope- 
rate in favour of peace. 

Fifthly,—We find in some of the state 
constitutions of the Union, that provision is 
made for exempting from military service 
such persons as are conscientiously scrupulous 
of bearing arms. A number of them are si- 
lent on the subject, and consequently impose 
no obligation on the legislatures to enact 
laws which may operate oppressively on the 
consciences of the citizens. 

The constitution of Maine provides, that 
“ persons of the denomination of Quakers,” 
and some other descriptions, “‘ may be ex- 
empted from military duty.” 

The constitution of Vermont provides, that 
“ the inhabitants of this state shall be trained 
































- posed to the bearing of arms, from attending 
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and armed for its defence, under such regula- 
tions, restrictions and exceptions, as eee 

bly to the constitution of the United 
States, and the legislature of this state, shall 
direct.” 

The constitution of T 
legislature shall pass pting citizens 
belonging to any sect or ination of reli- 
gion, the tenets of which are known to be op- 











































convention may embrace the prese 





tunity, of placing the state of Pennsylvania, 
which has heretofore led the way in several 
important improvements, on ground equally 
elevated with any of her sister republics, by 
introducing into the constitution such provi- 
sions as shall secure to all the citizens a full 
and unmolested enjoyment of their civil and 
religious rights ; and that they may thus bear 
to the world a noble testimony, that they re- 
gard the privilege of serving our Creator, ac- 
cording to the dietates of our consciences, in 
life and conduct, as well as in faith and doc- 
trine, as sacred and unalienable. We have 
no doubt that experience would prove the 
wisdom and safety of the measure, and in 
this, as in other cases, confirm the conclusion 
—that whatever is intrinsically just, is also 
politically expedient. 
We are respectfully your friends, 
Tos. SreEwarpDson, 
Enocu Lewis, 
Isrart W. Morris, 
Wiriram Evans. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 1837. 


directs, “ the 


private and general musters.” 

The constitution of Mississippi directs the 
legislature to provide by law, for organizing 
and disciplining the militia, in such manner 
as they shall deem expedient, not incompatible 
with the laws and constitution of the United 
States in relation thereto. 

The constitutions of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Ohio, and Missouri, contain no article requir- 
ing the enrolment of the militia, or imposing 
a penalty for the non-performance of military 
service. 

The constitutions of New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Indiana, and Illinois, profess to ex- 
empt those citizens who are conscientiously 
opposed to bearing arms, from being com- 
pelled thereto; but the exemption is rendered 
nugatory, by the provision that they shall 
pay an equivalent. 

e are not aware of any inconvenience 
having been witnessed in those states, where 
military exactions are not made, from the 
conscientious citizens. But we have ample 
reason to believe, that in Penasylvania, where 
large sums have been distrained from mem- 
bers of our Society, and sometimes in a very 
vexatious manner, under the character of 
equivalents for personal service, very little 
has ever reached the treasury of the state. 
The sums thus distrained, we apprehend, are 
mostly dissipated, and lost in the hands of 
those who are intrusted with their collection. 

We deem it needless to insist on the utter 
uselessness of the military service on account 
of which these exactions are professedly made ; 
for we apprehend there is very little difference 
of opinion, among the reflecting class of citi- 
zens, respecting the nature and effect of mili- 
tia trainings. it is generally agreed that, to 
those who attend them, they are efficient 
schools of vice ; but totally powerless in rela- 
tion to their ostensible object. In regard to 

those who are conscientiously restrained from 
bearing arms, it certainly is not expected that 
they shall be armed and disciplined for the 
defence of the state. The only object of de- 
manding an equivalent, must therefore be to 
replenish the treasury. - But the hope of at- 
taining this object, besides the injustice of 
deriving a revenue from the conscientious 
scruples of the citizens, appears from expe- 
rience to be wholly illusory. Must, then, the 
peaceable citizens continue, under the autho- 
rity of the constitution, to be subjected to 
fines and imprisonment, in support of a sys- 
tem which is confessedly useless in relation 
to its ostensible object, and does not enjoy 
even the negative credit of doing no harm? 
Lastly,—We cannot but desire, that the 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE SHELTER. 


As a friend to the “ Association for the 
Care of Coloured Orphans,” an institution 


an object so deserving. 


lars towards its completion. 


morals will be guarded. 

Mary Bacon, No. 190, North Front street 
is the treasurer of the association. 
W. B. 
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clusive, 1837. 
were in attendance from other yearly meet 


truth’s service. 


nt oppor- 


conducted by female members of our religious 
Society, I take the liberty to invite attention 
to the situation of its finances, with the hope 
that it may lead to liberal contributions for 


Its members have beet. engaged in erect- 
ing a plain brick building on Thirteenth above 
Callowhill street, of a suitable size for the 
accommodation of their interesting charge, 
and after great exertions in making collec- 
tions are still deficient several thousand dol- 


I cannot but cherish the hope that this ap- 
peal on behalf of the deseendants of a much 
injured people will not be made in vain, as 
we cannot give much better evidence of our 
sympathy for them than by contributing to 
an institution which raises them from their 
degraded condition, by removing from our 
almshouse and miserable hovels the neglected 
coloured orphans, affording them literary and 
religious instruction, and when of a suitable 
age, placing them in families where their 











Baltimore Yearly Meeting commenced on 
second day, tenth month, 30th, and closed 
on fifth day evening, eleventh month, 2d, in- 


The affairs of Society were conducted un- 
der that divine authority, and in that harmony 
and fellowship, which was cause of humble 
gratitude, and which was an animating evi- 
dence that the blessed Head of the church 
still extendeth his heavenly care to this part 
of his vineyard. 

Epistles from the several yearly meetings 
of Friends held in London, Dublin, and those 
on this continent, were received (except one), 
and essays in reply were prepared to be for- 
warded to all the yearly meetings. 

An interesting report was made to the 
meeting from the standing committee on In- 
dian concerns; the prospect as regards the 
improvement and comfort of that portion of 
the Shawanese tribe under the care of Friends 
of Indiana, Ohio, and: Baltimore, was very 
satisfactory and encouraging. The committee 
were continued to prosecute their labours on 
behalf of this interesting but injured part of 
the human family. 

The subject of slavery continues to en 
the attention of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and a lively exercise is felt that every right 
opening may be embraced to hasten the aban- 
donment of a system so inimical to the be- 
nign precepts of the gospel. 

The subject of lotteries is likewise under 
the care of the Meeting for Sufferings, which 
pernicious traffic in the state of Maryland is 
nearly brought to a termination by legislative 
enactments. 


A well qualified teacher is wanted for 
Friends’ school at Crosswicks. Application 
may be made to 

Samu. Buntine, Crosswicks, or 
Samu. Aturnson, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 





NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Middletown meeting house, on second day, 
the 13th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. The 
female members are particularly invited. 

By order of the Association, 
Jesse J. Marts, Sec’ry. 

11 mo. 4th, 1837. 





Diep, on the morning of the 31st ultimo, aged 26 
years, Mantua H. Garrert, daughter of Philip Gar- 
rett, of this city. From childhood she was remarkable 
for a general correctness of habit and demeanour. 
Gentle and amiable in disposition, affable and engag- 
ing in manner, she was an object of affectionate re- 
gard to must who knew her; but though suseeptible 
of the pleasures. of refined friendship, she had long 
since been made sensible of the insufficieney of this, 
as of every other earthly enjoyment, to afford that 
solid and substantial peace which her soul at times 
longed for ; and, in order to obtain it, she became will- 
ing to make many little sacrifices,—to take up the 
cross, and endeavour to despise the shame. During 
her illness, which commenced about six mouths since 
by the ruptare of a blood-vessel, she passed through 
much mental conflict; nevertheless she was at times 
favoured throagh infinite kindness with the consoling 
assurance that the arins of mercy were extended to her. 
An hour before her death she was heard distinctly, 


’ 






It was thought to have been rather larger | though in a very feeble voice, to say, “ Peace, sweet 
than last year; several ministering Friends| peace,” and some time after, “Weep not,” the re- 


. | mainder, “ for me,” being only perceptible by the mo- 


ings, and it was a season of”. refreshment and tion of her lips. Then, as if collecting all her remain. 
encouragement to the standard bearers in 


ing energy, in an uudible voice, and with a countenance 
indicative of much fervour, she exclaimed, “ My God, 
my Saviour, my strength, my all.” 
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Profession of the Society 
riends, commended to Z Members. By 
Edward Ash. London, 1837. 
(Continued from page 39.) 

In regard both to the discernment of his ap- 

inted path of duty, and to the obtaining of 
strength to walk in it, the obedient soul expe- 
riences the fulfilment of the promise, that 
‘unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance.” They who 
diligently attend to, and faithfully follow the 
intimations of their heavenly guide, find that 
their spiritual senses become exercised by use 
to a more clear and full discernment of the 
will of God respecting them; while in the 
same way their capability for service is in- 
creased, so that they grow from the state of 
children to that of young men and of fathers 
in Christ. And though their faith may be 
at times sorely tried, they yet experience the 
truth of their divine Master’s declaration, 
“My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness ;” and 
find that as the God whom they desire to 
serve graciously holds forth to them the 
prospect of those glories which are reserved 
for his obedient children in the world to come, 
so even now he is at times pleased to bestow 
upon them a sweet peace of soul, and a sense 
of his ineffable love, in the acceptance of their 
unworthy services, for the sake of his beloved 


n. 

And here I would briefly advert to a sub- 
ject closely connected with that of obedience, 
and like it much dwelt upon in our Society,— 
the practice of self-denial. In pressing its 
necessity upon all who would be followers of 
Christ, we mean not to inculcate the practice 
of such mortifications as man devises in his 
own will. Far less do we regard any acts of 
self-denial whatever as a means whereby he 
can make atonement for sin, or entitle him- 
self to the mercy and favour of God. But 
when, in the language of our blessed Lord, 
we call upon men to deny themselves, take 
up their cross, and follow him, we know cer- 
tainly that there is by nature that in every 
man which must be denied, crucified, and 
slain, before he can be made meet for that 
heavenly kingdom into which nothing that is 
unholy can ever enter. It was of this that 
the apostle Paul spake, when he said, “ know- 
ing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be destroyed :” 
and again, “ That ye put off, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which is 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts.” It 
was to the same evil nature that John re- 
ferred, when he spake of “the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life.” Now as the old man, or body of sin, 
though a in every child of Adam, is 
diversely manifested in different individuals, 
some exhibiting its workings in one way, and 
some in another, so also the particular mode 
in which it is to be denied and mortified, ne- 
cessarily admits of a corresponding diversity. 
And as the Almighty is pleased by his Spirit 
to lead his dedicated children in their particu- 
lar paths of service, so does he in like manner 


of| their cross. As they reverently give heed to 






these intimations of his will, and in 

dence on his strength faithfully yield obe- 
dience to them, they come to experience a 
progressive increase of the power of the Spi- 
rit over the flesh ; or, to apply the language 
of the sacred historian in a spiritual sense, 
they find that David waxes stronger and 
stronger, while the house of Saul waxes 
weaker and weaker. 

There is another point in connection with 
this general subject, which has been much 
dwelt upon in our Society, and to which I 
am desirous to call the reader’s attention, as 
being one of great practical importance; I 
mean the sufficiency of divine grace to de- 


whether in our public assemblies for worship, 
on occasions of a more private nature, or in 
our hours of retirement. It is to this end 
that we sit down r in silence, believ- 
ing it to be neither profitable nor safe for us 
to engage in any vocal exercises, unless the 
Lord by his Spirit prepare and qualify for 
such service. It is not, however, a mere out- 
ward stillness which we commend and desire 
to practise; but one which is inward also, 
wherein the mind, seeking to abstain from 
the pursuit of thoughts and meditations of its 
own suggesting, from attempts to minister 
instruction to itself, and even from conceiving 
the language of prayer or praise in its own 
will, is engaged reverently to look unto the 


liver man from the power and bondage of| Lord alone, to receive ability to worship him 


sin. I formerly observed that among the 
prevalent errors which the early Friends felt 
themselves called upon to oppose, was the 
dangerous notion that man, while in this state 
of being, must necessarily continue, in a 
greater or lesser degree, in the commission 
of sin. In opposition to this, they constantly 
taught, that as all sin is hateful in the Divine 
sight, so the disciples of Christ are enjoined 
to abstain from it in every form and appear- 
ance; and that the Most High requires no- 
thing at the hands of his children which he 
will not give them strength to perform. In 
enforcing these doctrines, they upheld no 
other standard of personal holiness than that 
which the gospel of Christ, as taught by our 
Lord himself and his apostles, uniformly 
maintains; and we assuredly believe with 
them, that its maintenance deeply concerns 
not only our own spiritual well-being, but also 
the promotion of true religion among men, 
and the exaltation of the glory of God. But 
while thus insisting on these important truths, 
far be it from us so to treat of them as to 
lead any into unprofitable discouragement, 
much less into despair. While we would 
adopt the language of the beloved disciple, 
‘* My little children, these things write I unto 
you, that ye sin not ;” we would also dwell 
on the precious assurance that “If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” We well know 
that they who are farthest advanced in their 
Christian course, not only still feel their need 
of divine grace to keep them from falling, but 


acceptably, by the operation of his own Spi- 
rit. The state of mind in which we thus de- 
sire to be found is described in the expressive 
language of the psalmist, “ Behold, as the 
eyes of servants Jook unto the hand of their 
masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto 
the hand of her mistress; so our eyes wait 
upon the Lord our God, until that he have 
mercy upon us.” 

As the soul is brought into this state of 
humble dependence and reverent waiting upon 
the Lord, he is pleased, so far as he sees to 
be good for his people, to visit them with his 
life-giving presence and power; begetting in 
them a sense of his goodness and mercy, un- 
der which their hearts are lifted up to him in 
praise and thanksgiving ; and enabling them 
also to see their own condition and wants, in 
the sense of which they are qualified rightly 
to approach him with prayer and supplication. 
Thus also is he pleased to minister instruc- 
tion, refreshment, consolation, or whatever 
else may be needful to their several states, 
whether by the immediate teaching of his 
Spirit in them, or through the instrumentality 
of those whom he may qualify for such service. 

Thus the views of our religious Society on 
the subject of worship are closely connected 
with those which we entertain respecting the 
exercise of Christian ministry, and which we 
believe to be consonant with the spiritual na- 
ture of the gospel, and with the practice of 
the church in primitive times. We regard it 
to be the exclusive prerogative of Him who 
is the Head of the church to call into this 


in the depth of that sense which they have of | service; to choose whom he will choose, and 


their natural condition as “ children of wrath,” 
feel the unutterable preciousness of the de- 
claration that “the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

The views which were entertained by our 
early Friends respecting the nature of true 
worship, and the corresponding practices 
which they were led to adopt, continue to be 
precious to us, because we not only believe 
that they are consistent with the truth of God 
as taught by our Lord and his apostles, but 
also that we have felt something of their 
value in our own experience. Seeing that no 
worship is acceptable to the Almighty but 
that which is in spirit and in truth, and that 
such can only be rendered when the soul is 
drawn to him by the operation of his Holy 


show them those things in which they are! Spirit, we believe that this blessed influence 


called upon to deny themselves, and take up | 


ought to be reverently sought and waited for, 





| to send whom he will send. We cannot con- 
| sider human learning to be a necessary pre- 
paration for the work of the ministry; but 
that they who are called to it by Christ him- 
self stand in need of no other qualification 
than those spiritual gifts which we believe he 
is still graciously pleased to dispense to his 
'church.* So also in respect of every particu- 








* Although we have reason to believe that some of 
the spiritual gifts which were bestowed upon the 
primitive charch, as, for example, those of tongues and 
their interpretation, wholly or in great measure dis- 
appeared at an early period of its history, the con- 
tinuance of others is attested by a cloud of witnesses, 
of various names among men, and in successive ages, 
down to our own times. Indeed when we call to 
mind the promise of our blessed Lord, that the Com. 
forter, the Holy Ghost, should abide with his followers 
for ever, it surely cannot be doubted that he still con- 
tinues to impart his gifts unte them. We can bear 
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lar exercise of the ministry, we believe that} Now believing, as I do, that these views of 
his servants can in no other way be rightly | worship and ministry, are in strict accordance 
directed as to the time, place, and matter of with the nature and spirit of the gospel dis- 
their ministrations, than by the immediate | pensation; and that, when truly carried into 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. While, however, | practice, they greatly tend to the promotion 
we. cannot recognise any other authority in| of vital and experimental religion, I cannot 
these things than that of God himself, we con-| but earnestly desire that none of my fellow- 
sider that they who apprehend themselves | members, and especially that none of those 
called to the work of the ministry are to be| who have heretofore had some experience of 
subject to the spiritual judgment of their) their value, may be drawn away from them. 
brethren; and thus, as in primitive times,| Vere we more fervent in spirit, both in our 
God is known to be the author, not of con-| hours of private retirement, and in our public 
fusion, but of peace, in the assemblies of his| assemblies, we should assuredly know more 
people.* than we now do of the efficacy of true wait- 
ing upon God, and of the blessedness of be- 
our thankfal testimony that He who in the first age | "8 satisfied with the fatness of his house, and 
of the church “ gave some, apostles; and some, pro- made to drink of the river of his pleasures. 
phets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and| And may we not also believe, that were this 


teachers,” is still graciously pleased to bestow such | exercise more lively and prevalent among us, 
ifts as he sees meet, “ for t mie che ah of the saints, 
0 


bor the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the | OTe - oF sqrier would be ee publicly 
body of Christ.” And we ean further bear witness |‘ testily of the grace of God? I am aware 
that among the several ways in which he thas con. | that our views of the nature and performance 
tinues to manifest his presence with his church, he is| of true worship may appear to some unin- 


pleased at times, for the accomplishment of his own telligible, and even foolishness ; yet are there 
arpose and will, to impart to his servants a know- 


ge of things to come,” or of such as, though past | ™AHY among us who can still thankfully bear 
or present, could not be known to them by any merely | Witness, from living experience, to their 
naturel means. reality ; and in the feeling thereof, can invite 
* There seems to be no little misconception pre-| others to come, taste, and see how good the 
vailing on the subject of our views respecting the a Lord is. 
ercise of the ministry. We sometimes hear it sai : , 
that our ministers potbee to speak by inspiration :| | But while we believe that our forefathers 
and if this term be understood to denote the imme-|in Christian profession were led by the Spirit 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit, in pointing out the of Truth into these views, and that we are 


service to be performed, in qualifying for it, and di-| called upon faithfully to maintain them, far 
recting in it, we certainly regard it as essential to 


the right exercise of the ministry. Yet so little has be Ht fram sia cayenne that true spiritual 
the term itself been made use of by the Society, that | WOFSMIP, Or a Living an profitable ministry, 
I doubt whether it is to be found, either in Robert |is confined to ourselves. We rejoice in be- 
Barclay’s Proposition on the Ministry, or in those | jieving that God is ofttimes pleased to bless 


rts of our “ Book of Rules and Advices” which re- by his lifegiving presence those who with a 
ate to that oe ees 


It is assuredly our belief that they who are rightly true heart draw nigh unto him, though we 
called to the work of the ministry, and who, in regard | May think that they have not attained to a 
to its exercise, are concerned reyerently to wait upon | full apprehension of his truth in these things. 
the Lord, not venturing to engage in any seryice into! And if we do not join with others in their 


which they are not led by the immediate guidance of . . ; 
the Holy Spirit, are heleby instructed both when to manner of worship and in their vocal exer- 


speak, and what to say; and are endued with ability cises, it is because we, believe it to be our 
and strength for the service into which they are| proper place in the Christian church to hold 
called, such as they have not at their own command.)up to our fellow-professors that spiritual 
With regard, however, to the measure of such spiritual | standard to which we ourselves have been 


influencés, we well know that there is much diversity, T ’ 
not only between different ministers, but also bet ween brought. Nor can we doubt that in propor- 


different services of the same minister. We dare not | tion as the minds of men come more fully to 
affix any limits tv the extent of this measure, believ-| discern the true character of the gospel dis- 
ing that the Holy Spirit “divideth to every mao | pensation, they will increasingly apprehend 


severally as he will ;” but we do not hesitate to admit, oo : 
not only that the services of rightly appointed and the spiritual nature of worship, and the true 


ualified ministers may receive a particular character groves and authority of Christian ministry. 
dons their several habits of thought and expression,, We trust that we may, without thinking 
bat also that they may be found at times more or leas | highly of ourselves, or meanly of our fellow 


marked by their peculiar infirmities, and attended by | Christi ] , i 
other indieations of human frailty and imperfection. Christians, walk by that rule to which: we 


Such things may well hnmble us, and teach us not have attained ; regarding it as being the most 
to overrate the spiritual gifts and attainments of our | ©Xpressive of our sense of dependence upon 
fellow-men ; but tag aftard no ground whatever for| Divine help for the performance of true wor- 
calling in question the reality of an immediate spi-| ship, and of our reliance upon the faithfulness 


ritual guidance and qualification for the work of the ; : : 
ministry. Ifour own Spirits are rightly exercised in of Him who, being. Head over all: things to 


regard to that which may be offered by our brethren his body the church, hath graciously pro- 
or sisters, I believe we shall sometimes be made | mised to abide with his people for ever, and 
sensible, to our instruction and edification, that the | to teach and lead them by his Spirit. 
service in which they have been engaged has not (To be continued.) 
been performed in their own will, but at the bidding ing es 
of their divine Master, even though they may have : , 
used some expressions of which we do not approve.| Preserving Pumpkins.—A_ correspondent 
Bat if, Spetgee tt an qranien of mind as this, - of the Farmer’s Cabinet gives it as his expe- 
; - : ; 

eal aie say ied Beane ll |rienoe that the best way of preserving pump 
spiritual perception will be in danger of becoming kins one or more years, is to pull them before 
dim, and our strength, far from receiving increase, the frost comes on, and keep them in a warm 
will be likely to decay. dry room. 








For“ The Friend.” 
JOHN RUITY,. 


In the year 1756, John Rutty published a 
little work entitled, * The Liberty of the Spi- 
rit and of the Flesh Distinguished,” designed 
to bring into view the degeneracy from the 
simplicity of their forefathers which was then 
spreading amongst Friends. As many prac- 
tices and sentiments are now pleaded for in con- 
formity with the changes constantly occurring 
in the world, I have made some selections 
from the work which appear to me to be 
equally applicable to the present times, and 
may stimulate to faithful perseverance those 
who still yenerate the Christian principles and 
example of the ancient Friends, and desire to 
be found following them as they followed 
Christ. 


By liberty, I understand a freedom of spirit 
to act and speak according to the light and 
conviction received, whether agreeably to the 
custom of the land wherein we live, or not. 
By bondage, 1 understand a want of that liber- 
ty, or a servile subjection to the prevailing 
fashions of the times as such, even when either 
we believe them to be repugnant to justice 
and truth, or neglect to enquire whether they 
be so or not, although strongly called on so 
to do by the examples and precepts of our 
forefathers. 

We are favoured with the liberty of wor- 
shipping God according to our respective per- 
suasions, and our civil rights and liberties are 
in a great measure secured to us. Many 
among us profess great zeal to maintain and 
preserve these inviolable, who yet, in reality, 
if they examine themselves impartially, will 
be found not a whit better than slaves toa 
certain most potent idol, whose sway is more 
despotic and more universal than that of any 
monarch upon earth, that is to say, the god 
or spirit of this world. 

The spirit of this world is placed in oppo- 
sition to the Spirit of God in those expressions 
of the apostle Paul : “ Now we have received 
not the Spirit of this world, but the Spirit 
which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are freely given to us of God.” 
And again: “The god of this world blinded 
the eyes of those from whom the light of the 
glorious gospel was hid” formerly; and the 
children of this world are distinguished from 
the children of light by the lip of truth. 

Amidst all our boasts of liberty and re- 
formation, the world still lies in wickedness ; 
many still céntinue to walk in the broad way; 
and but a few have learned to walk in that 
strait path which leads te life ; and so the ad- 
vice of the apostle, “ Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your minds,” remains to be very wholesome 
and applicable to us at this day. 

The Jews of old boasted of their being 
Abraham’s children, and in bondage to no 
man, but the lip of truth pronounced them 
slaves to sin; and indeed, although Christ our 
Lord was anointed to preach deliverance to the 
captives, it is to be doubted that but few who 
bear his name have obtained the happy expe- 
rience of being entirely set at liberty from a 
vassalaye to the spirit of this world. On the 
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trary, that this spirit hath captivated and | us in the New Testament, of the estimate pro- 
blinded multitaded those called Christians, | per to be made of the state of man in this world 
is too evident in our daily conversation, from | as a transient habitation, a stage of probation 
the enchanting or delusive power of the und preparation for a better and happier state, 
vailing fashion of the times, whereby it gtves| as appears from the following texts: “ Lay 
a false lustre to many absurd, hurtful, and| not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,” 
wicked practices. As some called “Evil good,|@&c. “Take no thought what ye shall eat, 
and good evil, and put darkness for light, and| and what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye 
light for darkness,” so this frequently repre- shall be clothed (for after all these things do 
sents wrong for right, and right for wrong,| the gentiles seek), but seek ye first the king- 
and blinds men both as to their temporal and|dom of God, and his righteousness, and all 
spiritual interest ; and he that dares to be truly | these things shall be added unto you. We 
wise and virtuous, in opposition to the torrent | have no continuing city here, but seek one to 
of the times, is commonly the object of scorn;| come.” And “ ‘To me,” says the apostle Paul, 
in order to avoid which, the many run down|“ to live is Christ, and to die is gain, and I 
with the stream. am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 

That there is a gross and palpable declen-| depart, and be with Christ, which is far bet- 
sion among the present generation of the| ter; nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more 
people called Quakers, from the spirit andj needful for you.” And Christians are repre- 
practices of their predecessors, is abundantly | sented us “ pilgrims, strangers, and sojourners 
manifest. Nor indeed to those who know how | here.” And Christ said, “ How can ye believe 
to trace effects from their causes, is this at all | who receive honour from one another, and seek 
to be wondered at, these transgressions being | not the honour that cometh from God only ?” 
no other than the genuine productions of the| And the apostle James, “ ‘That the friendship 
native soil, the heart of man, that hath not| of the world is enmity with God,” and “ who- 
been subjected to the discipline of the holy | soever will be a friend of the world, is the 
cross. enemy of God.” 

To dare to oppose the modish inundation of| Hence it is evident, that all such who would, 
the follies and extravagancies of the times,|in earnest, copy after the primitive pattern, 
requires a fortitude not born with us, but such | ought to renounce the surfeiting cares, super- 
as must be acquired by no small share of spi-| fluous profits, vain pleasures and henours of 
ritual industry, and indeed a power more than | this world. 
human. It must be owned, that the course of this 

It must be owned, that a mere conformity | world is not steered according to such maxims, 
to the traditions of the elders in exterior mat-| and that among the professors of Christianity 
ters, is far from entitling any man to the king-| there are but few who are found in the exer- 
dom of heaven, and so is every thing short of | cise of a self-denial perfectly consistent here- 
regeneration, according to our Lord’s doc-| with; and the distinction which our Lord him- 
trine ; besides a “ Non-conformity to this|self inade between the children of this world, 
world, we must be “transformed by the re-| and the children of light, holds good to this 
newing of our mind,” agreeably to the pre-| day. 
cept of the apostle. It is well known that this people did ever 

It was vot, however, the policy of this} from the beginning conscientiously decline the 
world, or a mere principle of parsimony that | use of the customary recreations and pastimes 
led them into these things, but a clear illumi-| of the age, and condemn the vain pomps and 
nation of mind, by which they saw the vanity, | superfluities of the world in eating, drinking, 
folly, and wickedness of the world in many of | apparel, furniture, and even in trading, as un- 
its practices, and therefore conscientiously de-| becoming the character of a people called of 
clined them, and as now at length, through| God out of the corruptions of the world, and 
the persevering constancy of the faithful, the | to shine as lights to the conviction of a dege- 
prejudices of the people are in a great mea-| nerate age of professed Christians. fools,” &c., whom God “ gave up to unclean- 
sure overcome, and many sober persons of| As to points of honour and liberty, upon| ness, through the lusts of their own hearts.” 
other societies begin to be convinced of the} which some men seem to value themselves ;|I say, turn about now in due time, lest a like 
reasonableness of many of our practices, and | for my part, I know of no greater honour to | dreadful desertion should also attend you, and 
even to recommend them as most consistent | aman than to maintain an uniform, consistent |a fate analogous to that of those who were 
with the strictest justice and prudence, the| character in a conduct agreeable to his pro- | called the children of the kingdom formerly, 
present reigning degeneracy of those who are | fession; on the other hand, to profess and be- | viz. that they should be cast o.\ whilst others 
yet called by our name, becomes very unsea-| have asa Christian freeman in some respects, | should come “from the east, and from the- 
sonable, and, like the conduct of the spies of|and put on the evident badges of slavery in| west, and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
old, who brought up an evil report of the Jand| others, is a character ridiculous in itself, to and Jacob, in the kingdom of Cod.” 
of Canaan, tends to discourage the progress| which may not unfitly be applied the compari- | I earnestly wish that such of the rich and 
of the reformation, or the spreading of that | son whereby the prophet represented the state | great, into whose hands this address may come, 
light and truth which, through the favour of| of Ephraim, viz. “ Ephraim hath mixed him- | may in an especial manner be favoured with a 
providence, hath dawned among us. self among the people: he is a cake not turn- | feeling sense of the justness of the admonitions 

That purity and simplicity of manners, con- | ed,” viz. partly raw, and partly baked. herein contained, because as .o the splendour 
sisting in the renunciation of the superfluities} Our faithful elders bravely asserted, and|and gaiety of living, and, indeed, in most 
and vanities of the world, by which our elders] steadily maintained their Christian right and | cases, these are the “shion-makers, whom 

were, and the faithful still are, distinguished, | liberty of declining many of those customs of | the meaner people blix: ‘7 follow, and there- 
was no affected singularity, nor was it any |the world, which were, and are, destructive | fore are doubly guilty, as being not only cap- 
other than the result of a conformity to the| both of health and wealth; and moreover, by | tives themselves, but leading others into the 
doctrine and precepts of Christ and his apos-| their steady perseverace, have rendered the | same state. 

tles, and perfectly agreeable to the idea given} path so easy to us their successors, that very — 


little hardship now attends a strict and faith- 
ful adherence to their wholesome traditions ; 
so that if any of us be now deprived of our 
rights and liberties in these respects, it must 
betray an extraordinary degree of cowardice 
and folly, even that whilst liberty is offered, 
we should prefer slavery; and the mark of in- 
famy which, under the law, was set upon such 
as chose a state of outward slavery, when 
liberty was offered them, viz. “That their 
masters: should bore their ears through with 
an awl, and they should serve them for ever,” 
is a fit representation not only of the reproach 
due to, but of the dreadful entailment of per- 
petual spiritual slavery on, those who persist 
in refusing Christian liberty when offered to 
them. 

Upon the whole, as an uniform, consistent, 
faithful conduct, agreeable to our peculiar pro- 
fession, tends to preserve us out of the corrup- 
tions of the world, and to distinguish us “ A 
city set on a hill that could not be hid ;” on 
the contrary, the tendency of the conduct of 
the modern liberties, so called, is, to dissolve 
and destroy all distinctions peculiar to this 
Society, to pull down the hedge, and destroy 
the fence of Christian discipline, by which we 
should be preserved, as a garden enclosed, 
from many noxious things, to which others 
are exposed, to blend and confound our lan- 
guage and manners with those of the world, 
and why? The moving cause is clear, viz. to 
ingratiate themselves with, and render them- 
selves acceptable to, the world, (and indeed 
such are as much children of this world as 
others,) according to the saying of our Lord 
to his disciples: “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own, but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 

Now, therefore, O ye degenerate children, 
and despisers of your own mercies, ponder 
the path of your feet, even your backslidings 
from the footsteps of your forefathers, and 
turn about in due time, and consider what be- 
fell a people formerly, who, when they “knew 
God, glorified him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened, 
professing themselves to be wise, they became 
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For “The Friend.” 

THE LAST DAYS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
A death. bed’s a detector of the heart. 

Youne. 

It is stated by Herodotus, that when Cree- 
sus, king of Lydia, the wealthiest monarch of 
his time, was visited by Solon, the vainglo- 
rious monarch asked his philosophic guest, 
whom he considered the happiest man! So- 
lon, in reply, referred to moral, obscure, 
but virtuous characters; who, having lived 
usefully, died lamented and honoured. Cre- 
sus, appearing at a loss to understand why 
Solon should prefer the condition of pri- 
vate individuals to that of one so eminent and 
wealthy as himself, the philosopher informed 
“him that it was impossible to judge of any 
man’s happiness before his death. Characters 
and events were, he conceived, only to be es- 
timated by their end. If we adopt the opinion 
of the Grecian philosopher, we shall neces- 
sarily conclude, that miserable indeeJ is the 
life of an infidel. 

We might imagine that those who have 
adopted the opinions of antichristian writers, 
would be ready to abandon their guides with 
horror and dismay, when they discovered 
them, at the approach of death, shrinking 
with the greatest possible terror from the 


author. It is however and one which 


the world ought to know, that he expressed, 
near his close, the most decided disapproba- 
tion of those writings. A woman Friend, 
who visited him several times a little before 
his death, and contributed to his wants, in- 
formed the writer of this article, that his 
mind was in the greatest agony of any per- 
son she ever saw; thet be was praying 
almost incessantly; that within four or five 
weeks of his death he wrote much, a very 
small portion of which she saw, and fully be- 
lieves what he then wrote was a recantation 
of his former published opinions. These 
writings, whatever they were, appear to have 
been suppressed. By what hand, or from 
what motive, must be left to conjecture. 
Upon one of her earliest visits, he enquired 
of her whether she had ever read his writ- 
ings or not. She told him she had, when she 
was young; and that fearing some younger 
members of the family, who had seen her 
reading them, might be induced to follow her 
example, and thus experience the same evil 
effects which she found the perusal of them 
had produced on her mind, she veutured to 
burn the book, although it was not her own. 
Raising his hands, he exclaimed, “If every 
one had done so, how much better it would 


prospect of futurity. If the philosophy of|have been for my poor soul.” He told her, 


infidelity will not support those master minds 
which may be presumed to have fortified 
themselves most securely against the ap- 
proaches of superstitious fear, when they find 
the shadows of the evening spreading over all 
their earthly glory, certainly those minor 
spirits which adopt their principles with little 
examination, and disbelieve the doctrines of 
the Gospel, from mere credulity,can have little 
reason to expect support in the closing hour. 
We might therefore suppose, that those who 
have imbibed the poison of infidelity from 
such writers as Voltaire, Hume, and Paine, 
would be among the most forward to renounce 
their doctrines and expose the horrors of their 
closing moments, when they saw the practi- 
cal effects of such opinions as illustrated by 
the closing moments of those distinguished 
advocates of infidelity. Yet we do not find 
the disciples of these deluded and delusive 
writers ever giving a minute and candid ac- 
count of their leaders. 

From the statements of Adam Smith, it 
would appear as though David Hume had ap- 
proached the confines of life with the same 
thoughtless levity, respecting his eternal in- 
terests, as he had manifested during his life. 
Silliman, however, upon visiting the neigh- 
bourhood in which his last days were spent, 
a few years afterwards, appears to have re- 
ceived a statement, derived from his nurse, 
which shows that the philosophy as well as 
the levity of Hume deserted him when the 
final moment came; and that, however light- 
ly he seemed to look upon death, when it was 
ata little distance, he at last died in horror. 

With regard to Thomas Paine, it has, I 
believe, been generally supposed, that as he 
lived, so he died, a confirmed deist. His in- 
fidel writings are still circulated, and are ad- 
mitted by those who agree with their doc- 
trine, as the uncontradicted opinions of their 


that sometimes, when searching the New 
Testament for matter to cavil at, he was so 
convinced of its excellency, that he was 
almost ready to abandon his infidel labour, 
and become a Christian. But the applause of 
his admirers urged him on. He declared, that 
if ever Satan had an emissary on earth, he 
was one. He acknowledged that he was a 
poor benighted creature, and just awakened to 
see his condition before he died. Being ex- 
ceedingly anxious to receive some religious 
consolation, even at second hand, he sent for 
a minister of the Society of Friends, who 
resided in New York, but happened at the 
time to be out of town. The message was 
repeated, several times, during the evening 
and night, but the Friend had not returned ; 
and, early on the next morning, he expired. 
Such was the end of Thomas Paine.— 
Though he possessed neither the youth nor 
the nobility of Altamont—whose closing scene 
is described by the pen of Dr. Young—yet 
the use which he made of his talents, and the 
agonies attendant upon his closing moments, 
were nearly the same. Contrast this terrific 
close of life, spent in great part in strenuous 
efforts to prostrate the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion, with the triumphant exit of one 
who had devoted his talents, through perse- 
cution and affliction, to the support and exten- 
sion of the same religion, and let any one 
seriously decide which kind of life he would 
prefer. I have fought the good fight, I have 
kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which God, 
the righteous Judge, will give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but to all those that 
love his appearing. L. 8. 


Curious Anecdote of the Nightingale—A 
late French paper contains an interesting 
fact, illustrating the sagacity of the nightin- 


A 


gale. M. de Nervaux, in a letter dated at 
int has communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, a curious fact, 
which he had an opportunity of observing 
ane the inundation which has recently 
ca so much destruction in that quarter. 
“ A part of my garden,” says he, “ has been 
carried away by the water, which, rising 
rapidly, was beginning to cover a hedge 
situated in the lower part of it. A nightin- 
gale had built its nest in this hedge, and 
while I was watching for the water to reach 
the level of the nest, I observed it several 
times a day, and could approach within a dis- 
tance of six or seven paces. There were, at 
first, four eggs in the nest. One morning, I 
could see but two, the water having then risen 
to within about one inch from the nest. I 
thought the two eggs that were missing had 
been submerged ; but, an hour after, seeing 
but one, I watched with redoubled attention, 
and what was my astonishment, when, after 
having seen the two birds fly away from the 
nest, skimming the ground, I found that the 
last egg had disappeared. The birds directed 
their flight towards the most elevated part of 
my enclosure; and on visiting the place 
where they alighted, I found the four eggs in 
a new nest, about fifty paces distant from the 
first. A new egg was afterwards laid, and 
the brood succeeded very well.” 


We are requested to announce that J. P. 
Espy will commence a course of five Lec- 
tures, at Friends’ Reading Rooms, corner of 
Apple-Tree Alley and Fourth Street, upon 
Merreorotocy, on 5th day evening next, 
the 16th inst., at half past 7 o’clock. 


It is now pretty much the settled belief, 
that the story of the capture of the ship Sus- 
quehanna was altogether a mistake. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Samuel B. Morris, Germantown ; Edward B. 
Garrigues, corner of Sixth and Spring Gar- 
den street; James R. Greaves, Seventh 
street, 2d door below Spruce. 


Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
mond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. 
ee eas coe remem cee et ee el 

Diep in this city on the 12th inst., Sanan Green. 
Hamble in spirit and retiring in disposition, this dear 
Friend was of the number of those who, while careful 
to perform all their social and relative duties, are 
mainly desirous to keep themselves unspotted from 
the world. During a lingering and suffering illness, 
supported by the never-failing strength of Him whom 
she had endeavoured to serve, she bore emphatic testi- 
mony to the necessity of a practical belief in the self. 
denial doctrines of the gospel, and ceased not, while 
strength remained, to praise and magnify the merey 
and love of her crucified Redeemer. . 
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